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parceque, sans le cheval qu'il avoit fabriqufe et fourni, on n'au- 
roit jamais pu ramener la Demoiselle. Le tireur de Heches, enfin, 
dit aux autres : Vos pretentions sont mat fondees ; c'est a moi 
qu'appartient le droit d'epouser la Demoiselle. N'est-ce pas moi 
qui ai tue le magicien qui la reteuoit, et n'est-ce pas moi qui I'ai 
reconduite £ son p&re. 

' A cet endroit de sa narration, le Rajah Bekermadjiet deman- 
da a la lampe : d qui penses-'tu que la Demoiselle doive Stre 
a<ijugee ? La lampe, pour contrarier la Reine, dont I'humeur 
8?oit connue, dit : la Demoiselle doit etre donnSe en mariage a 
celui qui a indique le lieu de sa retraite. 

' La Reine, a ces paroles, se mit en colore, et s'6cria : scel6rat, 
vagabond ! Lorsque tu te permets de mentir aussi impudemment, 
et de donner une aussi sotte decision en ma presence, comment 
puis-je le souffrir ? Ignorant que tu es, n'est il pas evident qu'au- 
cun des pretendans n'a merits la main de la Demoiselle, autant 
que le tireur de fteches, qui, pour la ramener, a paye de sa per- 
sonne, et expose sa vie ? 

' Le Rajah Bekermadjiet, bien satisfait de cette sortie de la 
Reine, se contenta de dire : la reine a parle une fois : lampe, je 
reclamerai votre teiuoignage.' pp. 188—194. 

There are some useful notes interspersed. Among them 
the following mention of the Farias, which seems suffic iently 
probable, but which we should hardly forgive, if it should 
weaken our interest in St. Pierre's lovely « cottage.' 

' But it is a mistake to suppose that the Choutras, Soudras, or 
Parias, the inferior cast are as vile and contemptible as most 
Europeans are accustomed to suppose, led by the description of 
many writers, as the abb£ Raynal. The Parias form the great 
number of the mass of the people. They exercise the mechanical 
arts, which are useful and necessary to society, though not enno- 
bling. Many Parias are rich, having acquired wealth by commerce. 
A Bramin toid me of a Paria who had written a very valuable 
treatise of morals, whose name I happen to have forgotten.' p. 62, 
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par M. VMbe F. de la Mcnnais. Tome Premier, pp. 562. 
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Nothing has been published in France upon the subject 
of religion, since it was decreed, that God might exist, and 
the s >u! he immortal, which has attracted so much attention 
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as this essay of the Abhe de la Mennais. We quote our ex- 
tracts from the fourth edition ; wonderful success for a book 
on religion printed in Paris. We have seen the opinion 
expressed that the writer is without a rival since the time of 
Bossuet. He has evidently taken this great man for his 
model i and is worthy to study in such a school. So iar as 
his own strong and inquisitive mind would permit, he seems 
to have come into possession of the opinions of the bishop of 
Meaux, as of a legacy, and to have taken their sum total ; 
not excepting his vehement opposition to protestantism in 
every shape, and his ardent attachment to such a modified 
papacy, as can consist with the liberties of the Gallican 
church. Indeed his reverence is rather for antiquity in the 
mass, than for the Roman sovereign of the catholic religion ; 
although he has enough of this to induce every protectant to 
examine well the several links in his chain of argument. 

But the title of his essay shows sufficiently that he does 
not consider the controversy now to exist in its ancient 
form ; that it is no longer a dispute what is to be our mode 
of belief, but whether we will have any ; not with bigotted 
attachment to one sect, but with indifference to all. Tole- 
ration may subsist with a firm persuasion that we are our- 
selves in the right, and zeal subsist together with knowledge ; 
but the conjunction is probably less frequent than we ima- 
gine. It is not even reasonable to censure the spirit of pro. 
selytism, when it does not show itself in an obnoxious shape : 
for if we believe that we possess a rich treasure, we may, in 
all charity, be willing to better the condition of others by 
imparting it; and truth, like fire, is common property. 

Among all the questions, which are presented to the mind 
of an intelligent observer of the state of Europe, no one is 
more difficult of solution than the probable result of the 
notions upon the subject of religion, which have floated upon 
the surface of that troubled continent. While we know that 
superstition ha« been disrobed, and violence disarmed; that 
freedom of religion will be had with constitutional liberty ; 
yet it would require a prophet's eye to discover how soon the 
christian reli'ion may resume its influence in a new form. 
* The great nation' has acted so powerfully upon all the neigh- 
bouring kingdoms, that it occupies a large space in this ques- 
tion. 
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There are many reflections, which strike us vividly upon 
opening a new French book upon religion; but our intention 
is much rather fo give our author's opinions than our own, 
ami to trace his reasonings, which we think merit to be well 
canvassed. 

He has chosen his ground fairly ; and as far as our own 
knowledge of French society goes, the diftv ulty for ihe de- 
fender of any religious system is not to vanquish fixed 
opinions, but to get a hearing. His introduction opens with 
the remark — » that the age the most diseased is not that 
which is passionate on the side of error, but that which 
neglects and disdains the truth : there is strength and con- 
sequently hope, where we perceive violent transports ; but 
when all movement is destroyed, when the pulse ceases to 
beat, what can we expect but an approaching and inevitable 
dissolution ?' 

Without announcing in so many words that noble thought 
of Pascal, that the Creator intended in the union of soul and 
body, intelligence and matter, in the person of man, to raise 
his body into a more perfect sympathy with spiritual quali- 
ties than we can now imagine, the Abbe takes up the idea 
and traces the streams of error to this abundant fountain, 
the servitude into which the body now continually brings the 
spirit ; hence, the neglect, says he, of the sciences strictly 
intellectual, for those merely physical, and hence the disbe- 
lief in all revealed religion. 

We have no room for an extended examination of his 
introduction, though it contains many principles of the first 
moment ; but we cannot omit one topic which is not new, but 
is yet of the highest importance. After shewing into how 
deep a subjection to mere sense, the heathen nations had 
fallen before the propagation of Christianity, and that the 
refined Greeks and Romans worshipped cruelty and lust 
personified, he remarks, that the new system would not have 
grown naturally in such a soil ; and that at present we are 
not fit judges of how much religious truth natural reason can 
discover. — We have often thought that this point, which is 
high enough to overlook the whole field in controversy with 
those who reject revelation, ought to he guarded as an im- 
pregnable out-post ; for we are convinced that the enemies 
of Christianity enter and draw their great stock of \ capons 
from her celestial armory. If they will tell us that the 
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bible is unnecessary, and that we know the unity of God, the 
extent of his providence, the sacredness of moral duties, and 
the future retribution without it, and therefore infer that 
we need not go farther into its doctrines, let us deny them 
their premises and demand examples from among the heathen 
to prove these reasonable truths; — putting it to the modesty 
of one or all of them to answer whether they have more of 
reason in their keeping, than was in the soul of Cicero. If 
they take Cicero and Seneca as examples, doubtless many of 
them will be better men than we have seen them, but they 
will find themselves in dark uncertainty upon many truths* 
which they now assume as axioms. The Abbe remarks, 

' it was necessary that Christianity little by little should recti- 
fy and elevate the reason of men, and that this same reason 
should be in a state to combat against it, without dishonoring 
itself too much by the folly of its sophisms. Celsus, it is true, 
discussed questions of great importance. We find in the frag- 
ments which remain of his writings, in the midst of a crowd of 
absurd opinions and extravagant thoughts, the seed of objections 
to the foundations of faith, reproduced with more art by Rousseau. 
But the extreme superiority of the latter, his high ideas upon God, 
upon his providence and" justice, upon our nature, duties and 
destiny, which the author of Emilius has mingled with his errors, 
ideas unknown to the ancients, and purely christian, show what 
an immense space' Christianity has caused the human mind to 
traverse during the ages which separate the first adversaries of out- 
doctrine from the Genevan sophist.' p. 19. 

'But whether attacked,' says our author, « through its profes- 
sed principies or the vices of false disciples, jet amidst all the 
removals and ruins of- human governments, Christianity stands, 
like those ancient monuments of Egypt, from which the wander- 
ing Arab, who in the evening under the shelter of their immove- 
able mass pitches the tent which he is to remove in the morning, 
attempts in passing to detach some stones, but becomes speedily 
fatigued with his fruitless labours, and plunging forward, disap- 
pears in the unknown solitudes.' 

There is no human work that is perfect, and no man with- 
out his errors : — it is well when they fall under the latter 
head of the general division into great and small. This disci- 
ple of Bossuet, in his rage for generalizing, is resolved, if we 
will not let the French philosophers have all our religion, that 
we shall come over to his party, and affirms that there is no 
middle ground between the rejection of the authority of the 
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church and absolute atheism. « Lutherans, Socinians, De- 
ists and Atheists,' because they hold this in common that 
popes and councils are not alone sufficient to command our 
credence, seem to be held by him in pretty nearly the same 
esteem, and to flourish together equally in the odour of sanc- 
tity. If we needed such caution, this indiscriminate censure 
is good reason for not swearing ourselves in to any human 
authority. We will not trouble our readers to show how argu- 
ments are good against Rousseau, which do not apply to all 
but one sect of christians. It is certainly very convenient in 
dialectics first to prove to the satisfaction of every thinking 
man that some authority must be submitted to in the matter 
of religion, and then to define authority after your own fash- 
ion. This we consider the prime sophism in our author's 
reasonings against the prostestants. 

Yet if we approve not of every thinginthis champion against 
so great and prevailing an error as indifference to all religion, 
let us not dismiss those arguments which are excellent in 
part without any examination ; and in kindness let us scarce- 
ly count it arrogance in him, who has met the specious ob- 
jections of infidels with reason and eloquence, that he has 
been so elated with his success against these Saracens that 
he could not withhold his arms from our christian borders. 
The Byzantine capital was not safe in the time of the cru- 
sades ; the red-cross knights stopped at Cyprus and Constan- 
tinople, as well as at the walls of Acre. Hear our author's 
description of the error he combats. 

' Atheism, says Leibnitz, will be the last of heresies ; and in 
effect, the indifference which follows in its train is not a doctrine, 
since they who are really indifferent deny nothing, affirm noth- 
ing — they do not even doubt, for doubt, a state of suspense be- 
tween contrary probabilities, supposes a previous examination. 
Theirs is a systematic ignorance, a voluntary sleep of the soul, 
which wastes its force in resisting its own thoughts and contend- 
ing against importunate remembrances, a universal swallowing up 
of all the moral faculties — an absolute privation of ideas upon 
that which it is most important for man to knew. Such is, as far 
at least as language can represent what offers nothing but what is 
vague, undecided and negative, such is the hideous and sterile 
monster, which is called indifference. All the philosophical theo- 
ries, all the doctrines of impiety have melted and disappeared in 
this devouring system — the real tomb of intelligence, where she de- 
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scemls alone,— naked — abandoned alike by truth and error, — an 
empty sepulchre, where not even bones can be perceived.' p 32. 

The first chapter of the essay consists of general considera- 
tions upon religiousindifierence,and sets out with Pascal's great 
maxim, that « opinion is the queen of the world.' It is well 
written, and a great part of its matter may be summed up in 
the following quotation from M. de fionald, and the Abbe's 
comment upon it. 

' " I do not fear to advance " says M. de Bonald, '» that there 
is nothing indifferent in nature, law, manners, arts and sciences, 
and least of all in religion. In every thiug there is true and 
false, gooil and evil, order and disorder : moral good and evil, 
philosophical good and evil, political good and evil, literary, ora- 
torical, poetical good and evil, Sue. " Man in reality, is only 
indifferent upon what he is ignorant of, or of what does- not exist 
with respect to him. He is in the relation of love Or hatred with 
every ol.ject ot his thoughts, and holds to his judgment sometimes 
more than to iife itself. Hence the innate desire to make our opin- 
ions prevail, even upon the most frivolous subjects — hence the 
charm of study, so much the more intense as our intelligence is 
more cultivated and extended — hence controversies of every kind, 
upon natural science and upon morals, upon theology and upon 
grammar — hence »ects, and academies, and public quarrels, and 
theatres, the passions which shake society, and the virtues which 
preserve it ; hence, in fine, that spirit of proselytism, so ridicu- 
lously made the cause of reproach to christians, and which is met 
with wherever any sort of conviction exists, in conversation and 
in the pulpit, in politics, in literature, in philosophy, and in reli- 
gion, with this only difference, that in religion it is more durable 
and more noble, because it contains more truths, and truths more 
important Speak to that laborer, occupied in digging the earth, 
of the laws of attraction which keep it in its orbit ; unintelligible 
to him, your discourse will leave him indifferent concerning what 
he is ignorant of. Yet it is far from the fact that these laws are 
in themselves indifferent, or judged to be so by the astronomer 
who demonstrates their existence, and calculates, by their means, 
the celestial phenomena, and is never fatigued with contemplating 
their admirable regulaiity and abundant applications. 

* Thus the domain of indifference is retrenched as intelligence 
is developed. God is indifferent about nothing, for he knows every 
thing — matter is indifferent about every thing, for it knows no- 
thing—man, placed between these two extremes, is more or less 
indifferent, as he is more or less ignorant or wise, that is, as he ap- 
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proaches beings purely material, or the Being supremely intelli- 
gent ; whence it comes that materialism conducts to speculative 
indifference, and consequently to degradation, whilst religion is 
raising man to God, in familiarising him with the most lofty ideas 
and the most spiritual doctrines ; infinitely perfects his intelli- 
gence, and permits him to be indifferent about nothing, which in- 
terests him essentially.' p. 56. 

The author divides those, who are indifferent, into three 
sects. First, they who consider religion only as a political 
institution, necessary for the lower orders of society ; the 
second, who admit the necessity of a religion for all men, but 
who reject revelation ; the third, who are not thorough in their 
indifference; who acknowledge the necessity of revealed re- 
ligion, but permit the denial of the truths which it teaches, 
with the exception of certain fundamental articles. 

Having announced this order in his discussion, he concludes 
his chapter with intreating those for whom his work is intend- 
ed to lay aside all spirit of contention. 

< Of what use is it to deceive ourselves ? we do not destroy the 
truth in obstinately mistaking it ; it remains no less what it is, 
and its day will come sooner or later. In that inevitable day, and 
which is already near us, the vanity of having repelled the light 
will be little consolation. Let us then receive it with jov from 
whatever quarter it come. Let us honor the intellect, which has 
been given us, in raising it to the contemplation of that truth, in- 
finite r immutable, which holds in its bosom our eternal interests. 
Our perfection is to know it, and our happiness to love it. Creat- 
ed for it, and for immortality, let us reflect that our life is about 
to escape from us forever, let us lift our view higher, and, travel- 
lers for a moment in foreign regions, let us not place a sad pride 
in persuading ourselves that we have no native country.' p. 66. 

We should far exceed the limits which we propose for 
ourselves, if we were to examine the several chapters in 
order, or attempt to point out some errors as we suppose in 
reasoning, and some declamation against the Protestants, 
after a very triumphant course of argument against the infi- 
dels. We shall leave the work to the discriminating sense 
of our readers, when we have made some selections from his 
arguments against the system of Rousseau. 

H • shows, for his lirst class of false opinions that no state 
ever h i^. of ever can exist without religion, that it is bad 
in tticory and worse in practice, to attempt to strike a line 
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of division between those, who may be philosophical, and 
those who must be religious ; and he asserts that it is not rea- 
soning, but infections example and the shame of appearing 
credulous, which has brought infidelity into the very cottages 
of France. 

The second class of the Abbe's adversaries, and by far 
more numerous than the preceding, are they who hold the 
truth of all positive religion doubtful, who believe that each 
ought to follow that in which he is born, who acknowledge 
only natural religion to be true. Rousseau is the eloquent 
defender of this system. The existence of God, the spiritu- 
ality of the soul, the existence of a future life in his view are 
sacred doctrines and incontestable truths. He affirms, « that 
real duties are independent upon human institutions,' and 
that * without faith no true virtue exists,' and since virtue 
is every man's duty, that « there are doctrines which every 
man is bound to believe,' So far well. But instead of rea- 
soning that, therefore, we should choose wisely between con- 
tradictory systems, he adds that if we do so and mistake, we 
deprive ourselves of a great excuse at the tribunal of the 
Sovereign Judge. * Will he not sooner pardon an error, in 
which we have been brought up, than one which we have 
dared to select for ourselves ?' 

< Either this discourse has no sense, or the author supposes that 
a true religion exists, for if there were no such thing, there could 
be no danger of mistake in seeking it ; and since two contrary 
doctrines cannot both at the same time be true, there can only 
exist one true religion, and Jean Jacques avows this in so many 
words. 

' " Among so many different religions, which naturally proscribe 
and exclude each other, one only is good ; if indeed there be one 
that is so." The necessary consequence of all this is, that all 
men are bound to embrace the good one. But this conclusion 
leading too directly to Christianity, he denies, and he pretends 
that we cannot discern the true religion ; and since some one 
is necessary, he advises us to follow that in which we are born. 
He is then obliged to maintain that all religions are indifferent 
that is, equally good and equally true. Hear him explain him- 
self. " I look upon all peculiar religions as so many salutary insti- 
tutions, which prescribe in each country an uniform manner of 
honoring God, by a public worship, and which may all have their 
reason in the climate, in the government, in the genius of the 
people ; or in some other real cause, which makes one to be pre- 
ferred to another." ' Emilius, torn. iii. p. 184. 
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And again ; 

' Honor in general all the founders of your respective modes df 
worship ; let each one render to his own, that which he believes 
he owes to theiri, but let him not despise that of others. They 
have had great genius and great virtues — these are always estima- 
ble : — they said that they were the envoys of God— this may or 
may not be true.' Lettre a M. de Beaumont, p. 123. 

Upon which the Abbe comments. 

* This is the first time that £ hear the great virtues of Mahomet 
spoken of. For the rest, since it would be absurd to suppose 
that the envoys of God taught error, and on the other hand, that 
a religion founded upon imposture could be a true religion, the 
last cited phrase signifies literally — it is possible that all re- 
ligions may be true, it is possible that they may be all false. Thus 
we may choose between this proposition, and the two others, 
which are not less naturally deduced from the principles of 
Rousseau — " that all religions are equally true," — *' that there 
exists only one true religion." 

' For a reader, who wishes to understand himself, it is not a 
light labour to seek to put the author of Kmilius in agreement 
with himself. This task has something in it to disgust the most 
subtle reasoner. Thus in the course of a few pages, Rousseau 
teaches us, that " there are doctrines which every man is obliged 
to believe," and " that nothing is truly essential but moral du- 
ties;" and, as if to render the contradiction more preceptible, he 
adds immediately, that " the inward worship is the first of these 
duties," and that '<■ without faith no true worship exists." What 
strange confusion of ideas ! Is inward worsnip morality ? Is faith 
morality ? And if no virtue exist without faith, how can virtue 
be an essential duty, except faith be so to> .' p .123, 124 

' After a magnificent eulogium upon the gospel, he adds " with 
all this, the gospel is full of incredible things, of things which are 
repugnant to reason, and which it is impossible for a:iy sensible 
man to conceive of, or admit.' (Emile, torn. Hi p. 187.) 

' This seems positive— listen a little and he will tell you that 
« Christianity, not that of today, hut that of the gospel, is a religion 
holy, sublime, true." ' Contrat Social, p. 194. 

' Thus Christianity is a religion holy, sublime, and impossible 
to be admitted by any sensible man : Christianity is repugnant to 
reason, and Christianity is a true religion. Docile admirers of 
this inconclusive sophist ! With what a good grace do you re- 
proach christians with their obedient faith. Christianity, examin- 
ed carefully, seems to them as to your master, a true religion, and 
they believe in it : good people, whom prejudice blinds to the 
New Series, No. 6* 49 
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degree that they do not perceive that it is impossihle for any 
sensible man to admit this holy, sublime, true religion, which is 
repugnant to reason,' p. 128. 

' Absolute indifference to religion is then the foundation of this 
system, an hundred times more insulting to the Divinity, than 
atheism, and more humiliating to man, to whom they dare to say,' 
— "Blind creature, weak mortal, incapable of discovering truth, 
whence have you the ' inexcusable 'presumption'' to seek to know 
it ? Whether it exist or not, what does it concern you ? It exists 
not for you. Your ' duty' is to obey blindly all the villains, who 
may style themselves ' envoys of God' Whatever error they 
teach, you must love it. Whatever worship they establish, you 
must 'practise it sincerely.' Has chance given you birth in a 
pagan country ? Adore the Gods of your country ; sacrifice to 
Jupiter, to Mars, to Priapus, to Venus; piously initiate your 
daughters into the mysteries of the Bona Dea. . In Egypt you 
must render divine honors to sacred crocodiles, and the ox Apis ; 
among the Phoenicians, you must otter your children to Moloch ; 
in Mexico, you must take up arms to vanquish human victims 
for the horrid idol that is there worshipped ; elsewhere you must 
prostrate yourself humbly before the trunk of a tree, before stones 
and plants, and relics of animals, the impure remains of death. 
Were you born at Constantinople ? Repeat from the bottom of 
your heart, God is God ; and Mahomet is his prophet. At Rome 
you must despise this same Mohomet as an impostor. All these 
religions and a thousand others are ' so many salutary institutions 
ichich have their reason in the climate, in the government, or in 
the genius of the people, or in some other local cause, which ren- 
ders one preferable to the other.' Here is the only difference, 
and without tormenting himself to choose, the wise man holds 
himself to that which chance has given him." 

' Such is in its simplicity the doctrine of Jean Jacques, for the 
only restriction which he offers is visibly chimerical. " The duty 
to follow and love the religion of our country does not extend," 
says he, '• to doctrines contrary to good morals." Very well. But 
who are the people, who in obeying their religions, imagine that 
they wound the obligations of morality.' p. 130, 131. 

We offer this as a specimen of our author's strength, or 
of Rousseau's weakness, or of both. We recommend the 
fourth and fifth chapters to their attention, who are car- 
ried away by the prevailing theories of the age. 

It would draw us out into a sea of discussion, to set about 
analysing the sixth and seventh chapters, where he considers 
the system of the protestants about the sufficiency of the scrip- 
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tures and of a belief in its fundamental doctrines. There 
are many mistakes and misstatements ; but we hope no 
intentional misrepresentations. There is wheat enough with 
the chaff, to repay the labour of winnowing the heap. This 
one principle, at least, is clear from it all : — that if we pro- 
fess to believe in a revelation, we must hold it to he of su- 
preme authority, and a competent tribunal to condemn errors. 

Because we do not receive either pope or council, we do 
not therefore pronounce human reason the only guide; and 
instead of the Abbe's assertion, that ' the supremacy of 
human reason in the matter of faith is the fundamental doc- 
trine of protestantism, and also of deism,' we declare, that 
the submission of human reason in matters of faith to the 
sacred scriptures is what the deist denies, and what the pro- 
testant believes, and it is therefore that he does not take the 
pope and councils as joint authority. The protectant, by 
his principles, is obliged to believe all that his reason per- 
ceives is revealed : — for as Lord Bacon says in his ' Advance- 
ment of Learning' — « if we believe only what is agreeable 
to our own apprehension of things, we give consent to the 
matter and not to the author, which is no more than we 
should allow to a suspected or discredited witness.' 

When we look over the latter part of thi3 volume, we 
regret that the author has not found time yet to complete his 
plan. In our humble apprehension he had then been more 
usefully and honourably occupied, than in aiding M. de Cha- 
teaubriand in writing philippics against the < liberals,' and in 
showing how much the madness of the Conservateur exceeds 
the madness of the Minerve. We cannot yet rid ourselves 
of the fascination, which hangs around eloquence, in what- 
ever cause it be enlisted ; and we think the portion of truth 
in his writings so great as to make them a valuable addition 
to the public stores of human intellect. While his errors run 
in such wide and preposterous channels, as the affirming that 
the circulation of the bible is the reason of the increase of 
crime, we leave him in the hands of M. Benjamin-Constant, 
being sufficiently taken up ourselves in the astonishment of 
beholding this new advocate for the scriptures. We fear 
that it is a little from the spirit of opposition that he comes 
so much out of his ordinary track ; but we commend his new 
occupation, and shall be glad to find his party upholding the 
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scriptures, rather than writing madrigals in the elegant 
strains of * c'est la faute de Rousseau.' 

To be sure, it is in no sort difficult, to expose the absur- 
dity of the theologian, who pronounces Christianity the 
divinest benefit that ever came from heaven, and yet declaims 
about the poisonous tendency of the circulation of its sacred 
books. We have been much interested in observing the 
recent change of opinions in France. Let the ultras laud 
despotism and ignorance if they will ; if it have the good 
effect of making all the friends of constitutional liberty the 
advocates for scriptural knowledge. 

The Abbe de la Mennais has a horror too of Lancasterian 
schools 5 and has introduced into this very book an eulogium 
upon the benefits of popular ignorance ; p. 41?. We regret 
that he has not rather attempted the instruction of the secu- 
lar clergy of his church, whether in Paris or in the depart- 
ments, in the means of extending the influence of religion, to 
save them from the tiresome task of repeating ancient fables. 
It is not long since, in a city second only to the capital, in 
numbers, wealth, and learning, we ourselves heard a discourse 
in the principal church, made up almost solely of the legend 
of the miraculous discovery of a saint's relics, as described 
at large in the infallible history of St. Gregory of Tours. 
Bossuet himself could not persuade us that it had not been 
better to have read our Saviour's sermon on the mount, in 
the vulgar tongue. 

But we must close our remarks ; and we cannot take leave 
of this book with a better proof of our desire that it should 
be generally read, and of our grateful sense of obligation to 
the author in spite of our many points of difference, than in 
the following quotations which we are assured, whoever has 
a human heart must feel the force of. 

* In the history of Christianity, nations commence and end— 
they pass with their customs, their laws, their opinions, their 
sciences; one only doctrine remains always believed, notwith- 
standing the interest which the passions have not to believe it j 
always immoveable in the midst of this rapid and perpetual move- 
ment; always attacked and always justified, always sheltered 
from the changes, which centuries bring upon the most solid insti- 
tutions — the most accredited systems; always the more astonish- 
ing and the more admired in proportion as it is the more exam- 
ined ; the consolation of the poor, and the sweetest hope of the 
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rich ; the aegis of the people, and the restraint of kings ; the rule 
of the power which it moderates, and of the obedience which it 
sanctifies 5 the great charter of humanity, where eternal justice, 
not willing that even crime should be without hope and without 
protection, stipulates for mercy in favour of repentance; a doc- 
trine as humble as it is profound, as simple as it is high and 
magnificent ; a doctrine which subjugates the most powerful 
genius by its sublimity, and proportions itself by the clearness of 
its light to the most feeble intellect — in fine an indestructible 
doctrine, which resists every thing, triumphs over every thing- 
over violence and contempt, over sophisms and scaffolds, and 
powerful in its antiquity, its victorious evidences and its benefits, 
seems to reign over the human mind by right of birth, of conquest, 
and of love. 

' Such is the religion, which some men have chosen to make 
the object of their indifference. What Bossuet, Pascal, Fenelon, 
Descartes, Newton, Leibnitz,, Euler believed after the most atten- 
tive examination, what was the continual subject of their medita- 
tions is not judged worthy of a moment's thought. In despising 
Christianity without understanding it, they think to raise themselves 
above all the genius and virtue, which has appeared on the earth, 
during eighteen centuries, and absurdly proud of a careless dis- 
dain for the truth, whatever it be, they are inflated because they 
keep up a neutrality of ignorance between the doctrine which 
prouuced Vincent de Paul and that which produced Marat. 

' Whether God exists or not, whether to this short life succeeds 
a life that is lasting, whether the only duty is to follow our wishes 
or whether we ought to regulate them by a fixed and divine law : 
we wish to know every thing, these things excepted. Men are 
agreed that every thing interests them except their eternal fate. 
They have not, say they, time to think of it ; but they have abun- 
dance of leisure, when the question is about satisfying the most friv- 
olous fantasy. They have time for business— time for pleasures — 
and they have not time to examine whether there be a heaven or 
a hell. They have time to instruct themselves in the most vain 
trifles of this world, where they only pass a day; and they have 
not time enough to assure themselves whether there exist another 
world, which they must, whether happy or miserable, inherit eter- 
nally. They have time to take care of a body, which is about to 
dissolve, and none to inform themselves, whether it incloses an 
immortal soul. They have time to go far to convince their eyes 
of the existence of a rare animal, a curious plant, and they have 
none to convince their reason of the existence of God. Incon- 
ceivable blindness ! And who will not exclaim wit!) Bossuet : 
(i What! is th,e charm of sense so strong that we can foresee 
nothing ?" 
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< We have seen convicts laugh, dance upon the scaffold, but the 
death which they braved was inevitable, nothing could save them 
from it. In the invincible necessity of dying, they strove against 
nature, and found a sort of brutal consolation in astonishing the 
eyes of the people by the sight of a gaiety more frightful than the 
anguish of fear and the agony of despair. But that a man, uncer- 
tain whether his head is not about to fall in a few hours under the 
axe of the executioner, and certain of saving it, if he will only 
convince himself of the reality of the danger which menaces 
him, should remain in repose in this terrific doubt, and prefer 
before life, some moments of pleasure, or even of listlessness, 
which a shocking and disgraceful punishment is to terminate 5 
this is what we have never seen, this is what we can never see. 

' Whatever contempt we affect for an existence, brief and bur- 
dened with so many pains, we are not so easily detached from it ; 
there is no apathy so profound, that the announcing of it, the idea 
alone of approaching death, does not awaken. What do I say ? 
Every thing, which touches us, whether in our health or goods, or 
enjoyments or opinions or habits, startles, alarms, transports us 
out of ourselves, inspires us with an indefatigable activity — and 
we are indifferent about nothing but heaven, hell, eternity.' p. 
9.77. 

' " This life is the dream of a shadow," says Pindar. When 
we consider from a certain height the objects upon which the 
activity of the human mind usually exercises itself, we are aston- 
ished at the littleness of the circle in which it voluntarily incloses 
itself; and that so little is sufficient to amuse its curiosity and to 
deceive the infinite desire of knowledge, with which it is consum- 
ed. I know of nothing which marks more the misery of man than 
this surprising facility to content himself in some frivolous em- 
ployments, with an immense capacity for truth. He loves it 
naturally, an invincible instinct induces him to seek it inces- 
santly : it is his end, his repose, his happiness, and there is nothing 
which can take the place of it. I do not speak either of the poor 
man absorbed in bodily labour, or of the rich man, agitated in the 
emptiness of pleasure ; I speak of those who hold from heaven 
an independent condition with elevated sentiments. What do 
you think habitually fills up their thoughts ? The Eternal Being— 
the immutable laws, which he has established. Oh ! no : they 
will wear out their life in combining words, in studying the rela- 
tion of numbers— the properties of matter— it needs no more to 
satisfy their powerful intellect. Why do you speak of God to 
that learned man, who fills the world with the noise of his name ? 
How do you suppose that he will listen to you ? Do you not see 
that at this moment, his mind is altogether occupied in the decom- 
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position of a salt, hitherto rebellious to his analysis. Wait tilL 
he has made known to the universe a new acid : then perhaps 
you will be permitted to discourse with him about the infinite 
Being, who has created, as in sport, the universe and all that it 
contains. This other man composes a history, a poem, a play, a 
romance, on which he imagines his glory depends ; do not dis- 
turb him— he must make haste, for death approaches— and what 
inconsolable grief, if it arrive before he has put the last touch to 
his fame ! It is true that he is ignorant of his own nature, of the 
place which he occupies in the order of beings, of his future des- 
tinies, of what he may hope, of what he ought to fear ; ne does 
not know whether there exists a God, a true religion, a heaven — ■ 
a hell— but he has long since taken his side in these matters, he 
does not disquiet himself — he does not think of them. These 
things are not clear, says he ; and immediately he acts as if it 
were clear that they were only dreams.' p. 290. 



Abt. XXI. — 1. Gaii Institiitionum Commentarii IV. e codice 
rescripto oibliothecce capitularis Veronensis, auspiciis Regies 
Scientiarum Jicademicce Borussicce nunc primum editi. Jic 
cedit Fragmentum vetens jurisconsulti de jure Jisci, ex 
aliis ejusdem bibliothecaz membranis transcriptum. Berolini. 
1820. 8vo. pp. 348. 
2. TJlphilmpurtium ineditarum in Jlmbrosianis palimpsestis db 
Angela Majo repertarum specimen, conjunetis cutis ejnsdem 
Maji, et Caroli Octavii Castiilionad editum. Mediolan. 1819. 
4 to. pp. 60. 

These two works seem to ns among the greatest literary 
curiosities of the day. Though they have of course no other 
connexion, we mention them together for the similarity of 
fortunes which they have experienced. Of the first of them, 
the Institutions of Gaius, we do not remember to have seen 
a notice in any English or American journal. The discove- 
ry of the work, of which the second is a specimen, has been 
mentioned in the British journals, and also in our own, but 
we have seen no notice of the publication itself. 

The length of time for whicli the learned of Europe had 
been engaged in the study of antiquity, and the diligence with 
which the libraries of manuscripts had been explored, had 
very nearly exhausted all hope of discovering any more re- 
mains of the ancient literature. Delusive hopes were occa= 



